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marks has made the quotation from Ephesians 6:6 on p. 287, new edition (of 

which Zielinski could make nothing), quite plain. 

In general it remains true that the treatment of art is at once fuller and more 

satisfactory than the treatment of literature; but the chapter on the early epic, e. g., 

well illustrates the breadth and the sanity of the treatment of the latter subject. 

Slight changes here and there have improved this chapter in the new edition. 

Wagner is still committed to the "Erweiterungstheorie," but is candid enough to 

add in a footnote in the new edition (p. 182) "Nicht unerwahnt darf es bleiben, 

dasz gerade in unsern Tagen einige Forscher auf Grund allgemeiner Erwagungen 

iiber Entstehung und Fortpflanzung des Heldengesanges zu der alten Ansicht 

zuruckgekehrt sind, dasz doch die Hauptmasse der heutigen Ilias von einem 

einzigen Dichter verfaszt worden sei." 

A. T. Murray 



Greek Architecture. By Allen Marquand, Ph.D., L.H.D. New 
York: Macmillan, 1909. $2.25 net. 

This interesting and useful book contains five chapters, treating "Materials 
and Construction," "Architectural Forms," "Proportion," "Decoration, Com- 
position and Style," and "Monuments." These fill 375 pages. The remaining 
50 pages contain a List of Abbreviations (embodying a bibliography), a List of 
Illustrations, an Index of Greek Words, and a General Index. There is no 
preliminary general survey of the subject, with exposition of the principles and 
purposes which have guided the author, no systematic sketch of the history of 
Greek architecture, and no formal outline of the grammar of the art. That is, 
there is no formal presentation, at the outset, of the Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian 
styles, such as usually appears at the beginning of a treatise on Greek architecture. 
All through the book much is taught of the details of the styles, but the differ- 
entiation of the "distinct styles" is first introduced on p. 280, and it fills less 
than four pages. We find no fault with the author for choosing this way of 
presenting the subject. One who already knows the styles and the general 
history of Greek architecture will find the work valuable, interesting, instructive, 
and suggestive. It would seem to be primarily intended for such a student, and 
not for a beginner. Again, while most technical terms perhaps reveal their 
meaning as one reads the book in course, a glossary, we fancy, would be a real 
and welcome aid to the beginner. 

The Greek scholar will prize the index of Greek words and the constant use 
of these words (architectural terms) in the book. In connection with this matter 
we note that the author uses the term "epistyle," evidently intending to ignore 
the more familiar "architrave." A good-natured malice prompts us to point out 
that "architrave" innocently appears without apology on p. 106. 

The typography is good. Few errors appear to the reviewer, such as £<$>") 
on p. 95, and, perhaps, a wrong preposition in the last line on p. 123. Generally 
the explanations are clear, but occasionally the unskilled reader may find a 
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difficulty, as in the discussion of "antithema" on p. 51, to understand which he 
may have to read p. 106. The 392 illustrations well elucidate the text, but often 
a lettered key to the figure would be useful to the novice, as, e.g., in Figs. 123, 
317, etc. The expert has no serious difficulty with them. We believe, however, 
that in a second edition Professor Marquand will make some corrections in Figs. 
273 and 301. 

The matter in the book is fresh and instructive. The wide range of observa- 
tion from Crete to Byzantium (although the undiscriminating reader is here 
somewhat in danger of being confused), with even one glance at Gothic, and the 
constant notice of freedom in the practice of the architect, often revealing itself 
in irregularities and mingling of styles, help the student to see the intense vitality 
of the noble art of the Greek builder. Inasmuch as frequent reference is made to 
Vitruvius, we wish that some estimate of his worth as an authority, and some 
caution as to his limitations could have been made early in the work. But, 
after all, it would not be easy, with due observance of the compression needful 
in a handbook, to introduce many additional topics, and to change, without injury, 
the excellent book which Professor Marquand has produced. 

One naturally compares this work with the chapter written by Mr. Gorham 
Phillips Stevens for Fowler and Wheeler's recently published Handbook of Greek 
Archaeology, although Mr. Stevens' excellent chapter is more general in its nature, 
being a short treatise on one of some eight subjects all treated in a book of perhaps 
not quite double the amount of text in Mr. Marquand's work. Mr. Stevens 
writes from the point of view of a trained architect, who has studied Greek 
architecture searchingly on Greek soil, and whose genius has been proved in the 
judgment of all competent critics by his brilliant discoveries in connection with 
the Erechtheum. Mr. Marquand is no less a specialist in his way; but he 
approaches his work as a trained scholar and discriminating critic with many 
years of experience, and after enjoying unusual opportunities for seeing a great 
variety of detail in the architectural work of all ages. Each author has produced 
an excellent and useful work. For the tyro in the subject the study of Mr. 
Stevens' chapter might profitably precede the attempt to read Mr. Marquand's 
book. 

William C. Poland 

Brown University 



The New Testament in Greek. According to the Text Followed in 
the Authorized Version, Together with the Variations Adopted 
in the Revised Version. Edited by F. H. A. Scrivener. 
Cambridge: At the University Press; New York: G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons; 1908. Pp. xi+656. 

Nearly thirty years have passed since the first publication of this text, which 
appeared a little in advance of the Revised Version of the New Testament. Dr. 
Scrivener's work has been several times reprinted so that it calls for no extended 



